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WEEK@Y Di Gat 


Week of October 16, 1955 





MAY WE 


[1] SreveE HaGerty, White House 
press sec’y: “You cannot say that 
the President is out of the woods 

that on the deadline of mid- 
night (at any certain date) every- 
thing is hunky dory. It just isn’t 
and with a heart attack it can’t 
be.”. . . [2] Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Sec’y of Agriculture, speaking in 
Kansas City: “Current attacks on 
he Dep’t of Agriculture can be 
classified only as demagoguery. 
This is regrettable because parti- 
sanship should have no place in 
the farm problem.”. [3] Gov 
AVERELL HARRIMAN (D-NY) com- 
menting on his age in relation to 
a possible nomination for Presi- 
dent: “Sixty-four is not too old 

to do almost anything.” 
[4] Geo ScHwartz, London Times 
correspondent, visiting Detroit: 
“These people sweating on _ the 
(automobile) assembly line could 
have taken it easier if they had 
not given $500 million of military 
ana economic aid to the rest of 
the world since the end of the 
war. That’s unrequited overtime 


FIFTEENTH YEAR 


YOU ON THAT? 


Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL, British 
statesman, accepting Freedom 
Award for ’55: “What improve- 
ment there may have been during 
the past few yrs in internat’l af- 
fairs we owe to the unity of the 
Western world, and to the sacri- 
fices we have made to maintain a 
strong, bold, united front.” 
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and deserves a salute.”. . . [5] AN- 
THONY NUTTING, British Minister of 
State, discussing, at the UN, fu- 
ture uses of atomic energy: “We 
Shall be able to go to the Hudson 
River, scoop up a can of water, 
put it in the fuel tank and drive 
away on this form of power. For 
the convenience of my fellow dele- 
gates, I am assured that water in 
the East River would do just as 
well.”. . . [6] Dr Pau, DUDLEY 
WHITE, Boston heart _ specialist, 
ans'g query as to Pres Eisen- 
hower’s appetite: “Well, I notice 
he scrapes the inside of every egg 
shell.” 


OF PUBLICATION 








mand who, for personal reasons, is 
resoived not to again seek or ac- 
cept public office. Eisenhower, in 
tne latter position could, and al- 
most certainly would exert his 
great influence toward nominating 
a successor who would faithfully 
forward his personal philosophy 

When Congress again convenes Thus it is pointless at this junc- 
in January we shall find the Dem- ture to speculate on the identity 
ocrats newly resolved to make the Of the next Republican nominee, 
most of their majorities in both beyond saying that it will not be 
houses. It is their yr of opportun- 2” individual with whom the Pres- 
ity and a rough, tough partisan ident is ideologically incompatible. 
scrimmage is to be anticipated. In the present set of circumstanc- 
Republicans can only hope that ¢S, you may write off the fre- 
the President will, by that time, quently-imentioned conservative 
be recovered and at his desk in group—all men of the Knowland- 
command of the situation. His Diresen turn of mind. An active 





continued improvement is a mat- Eisenhower will not accept any 

ter of considerable political signif- ome of them; a conservative can- 

icance. not be nominated against his op- 
The statement of Republican position. 

Nat'l] Chmn Hall, that Mr Eisen- The Democratic nomination be- 

hower must be viewed as the par- iongs to him who can get it. The 


ty’s potential nominee, unless he field is open and the jousters are 
specifically eliminates himself, was already preparing for battle. The 


an obvious device to prevent pan- Republican choice, it now seems, 
demonium. Regardless of public will be made within narrower con- 
utterances, very few realists pri- fines. If there is no change in the 
vately view the President as a prospective Republican set-up 

probable candidate next yr. and this is a tremendously signifi- 


You must keep in mind that cant “if’—a safe bet is that the 
there is a vast difference between prize will go to the man who 
a President ill and somewhat in- wears the Eisenhower mantle, and 
capacitated and one in active com- has the Eisenhower blessing. 
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[i 
. ‘He who never quotes, is never quoted” / iL. 





ART—1 

Art matters not merely because 
it is the most magnificent orna- 
ment and the most nearly unfail- 
ing occupation of our lives, but 
because it is life itself—RANDALL 
JARRELL, Poetry and the Age 
(Knopf). 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

History will regard the Geneva 
(atomic) conf of ‘55 as the event 
which opened the door, for all the 
peoples of the earth, to the age of 
nuclear power.—Ros’t A CHARPIE, 
“Geneva: Reactors,” Scientific 
American, 10-'55. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

There are 3 things a man can 
do without fretting about wasting 
his time—make love, make war 
and make art. — PAvL PicKREL, 
Harper's Mag. 


The more noble the reasons giv- 
en for an act, the less likely they 
are to be honest reasons.—Ezecu- 
live Plan Service, hm, Arnold 
Glasgow Co. 


CHURCH—Attendance—4 

Tne difference between listening 
to a radio sermon and going to 
church is like the difference be- 
tween calling your girl on the 
phone and spending the evening 
with her—Revy L GENE STEWART, 
Christian Advocate. 


/ i/ 


CIVILIZATION—5 

Look back along the endless cor- 
ridors of time and you will see 
that 4 things have built civiliza- 
tion: the spirit of religion, the 
spirit of creative art, the spirit of 
research and the spirit of busi- 
ness enterprise—Dr NEIL CaROTH- 
ERS, quoted in The Argonaut. 


COMMUNISM—Christianity—6 
Rekindle the flame of Christian- 
ity in the West and the darkness 
of Communism will disappear in 
the East. It is the darkness in 
America that is making the Red 
flame shine so brightly—THos D 
MurpHy, “A Janitor Speaks Out,” 
American Mercury, 10-’55. 


CREDIT—7 

We wonder what would happen 
if credit buying ever ended. A 
friend of ours (who might be typ- 
ical) goes thru an average day 
like this: He eats breakfast in a 
house with a mortgage, from a re- 
frigerator which he’s paying off 
on time. The food itself he buys 
thru a club plan. He drives to 
work in a car that’s almost paid 
for, and buys his gas with a credit 
card. He charges his suits and 
other apparel, and eats in a res- 
taurant which sends him a month- 
ly bill. He uses credit cards when- 
ever and wherever he travels. Just 
last wx he commented that he’s 
almost forgotten what money looks 
like—Tide. 
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> Les aud Liz Carpencet 


With all the other excitement 
around Vice Pres Richard M Nix- 
on’s home these days, 3 kittens 
belonging to his young daughters 
disappeared. They were discovered 
some 10 hrs later—trying to claw 
their way out of the Nixon car 
where they had been shut up ac- 
cidentally. The car was temporar- 
ily out of service because of a 
dead battery. 


When Nixon learned that sev- 
eral reporters had been assigned 
to stand outside his home all night 
every night (to be on hand if Nix- 
on should suddenly be elevated to 
the Presidency) he invited them 
in, turned the maid’s room in the 
basement over to them and fur- 
nished it with a tv set so that 
they could see the late shows. 


One sidelight on the President’s 
illness is that Nixon has had to 
shoulder social as well as some 
executive responsibilities of the 
Presidency. The presidents of Gua- 
temala and Uruguay are both 
coming to Washington soon on of- 
ficial state visits. Nixon has been 
designated the official U S host. 
He has refused to hold the cus- 
tomary dinners in honor of such 
visiting heads of state in the 
White House. His position is that 
the residence belongs to the Presi- 
dent and is not for him to use un- 
der any circumstances. He plans 
to have the dinners in a Washing- 
ton hotel. 
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DRIN K—Drinking—8 


Drinxing one for the road to 
p.ease your host can be a grave 


offense.—Supervision. 


“ ” 


Man is far from being a ma- 
chine yet—he’s seldom quiet when 
he’s well-oiled—Cumberland (Wis) 
Advocate. 


EDUCATION—9 
It’s been going on a long time.. 


So long, in fact, that back in 
400 A D, educational observers 
looked hard at the types of stu- 


dents who come to school for an 
education. Jewish rabbis hundreds 
of yrs ago saw 4 ciasses of stu- 
dents: 1) Sponges, who soak up 
everything, good and poor, import- 
ant and trivial. 2) Sifters, who 
hold back the bad and collect the 


good. 3) Funnels, who retain noth- 
ing. 4) Strainers, who keep the 
bad and let pass the good.—Ne- 


braska_ Education News. 


The most neglected child in the 
average classroom of the _ public 
school is the gifted child. Less 
than half of those youngsters in 
the upper 10% of intellectual abil- 


ity ever enter college. Yet these 
are the very students with the 
ability to achieve above-average 


success in college training.—Prof 
Res 't...G-——-Winson, Reed College, 
Oregon, Atlantic Monthly. 


EDUCATION—Cost—10 

Bldg schools costs less today in 
comparison with other goods than 
it did in ’36—the taxpayer gives 
up less in wheat, fewer theater 
tickets, fewer cars for today’s 
schoolroom than he did then.— 
Architectural Forum. 


We 
cerning the current status of 
comic magazines after a period of 


can now rep’t to con- 


the 


you 


operation under the code which 
the Comics Magazine Ass’n set up 
for its mbrs, in an effort to fore- 


stall legislative action. As a lst 
step in “cleaning house” you will 
recall the Ass’n czar banned all of 
the “horror” comics—those books 
featuring violent crime and sordid 
sex. (AS a _ parallel measure, a 
number of states have also en- 


acted laws prohibiting the display 
and sale of “crime” comics.) 


Well, this ban has hurt the sale 
of comics; on this point publishers 
are in pretty gen’l agreement. How 
much sales have suffered is a 
moot question, because there were 
never any very dependable statis- 
tics on circulation. One guess is 
that comic books, at their peak, 
attained a sale of between 70 and 
80 million copies monthly. Today, 
the most generous estimate you 
can find is about half that vol- 
ume. And everyone concerned 
agrees that business would be even 
worse save for the valiant efforts 
of 2 pioneers—Davy Crockett and 
Dan’l Boone. 


“T never dared be radical when 
young,” said Rob’t Frost, “for fear 
it would make me _ conservative 
when old.” Writing in Encounter 
(London) “In Defense of Radical- 
ism,” Stuart Hampshire points out 
why radicals distrust organizations 
“for the defense of freedom.” 





Lies Mit! (Stuttgart) 
we glean the interesting 
that is still 
public scribe. But now it 
the illiterates keep 


busy. 


From 
news 
there in Paris a 
isn’t 
who her 


Young people come to 


the old woman to get help on 
letters; not all of 


their love 


those in love are capable of 


putting their feelings on paper. 
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Freedom, he insists, “is not some- 
thing which has to be safeguard- 
ed, but rather something which 
has to be extended. If one tries to 
stand still, only defending the 
freedoms already established, one 
unavoidably finds oneself slipping 
backwards into repression. An at- 
tack on established freedom has to 


be met by going forward to 
offer new freedom to those who 
now have little freedom to lose.” 


If you do a good deal of travel- 


ing—and have _ celebrated more 
birthdays than you care. to con- 


template—you may find interest in 
a recent article in Internat’l Rec- 
ord of Medicine. Dr Wm T Foley, 
of N Y Hospital, has this counsel 
for the elderly traveler: “Eat hot 
food; drink tea or boiled water: 
get up and walk around every hr 
—and leave your girdle at home.” 
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FAITH—11 

All the powerful things in the 
world are invisible—honcr, char- 
acter, love, your power to visualize 
and make dreams come true. They 
are lights within, casting their 
rays around you so that you can 
find your way. Open your eyes 
with faith so that you can see 
them.—CELIA CAROLINE COLE, You. 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

One of the little-mentioned but 
considerable advantages of rural 
living is that family quarrels can’t 
be overheard.—SyDNEY J Harris, 
Chicago News. 


FREEDOM—13 

Freedom gives everyone the 
right to mix into everyone's af- 
fairs.— Weltwoche, Zurich (QUOTE 
translation). 


GOVERNMENT—14 

It would seem that 
most important things that our 
univ’s can teach their students is 
the importance of studying our 
form of gov’t, the vital necessity 
of college men taking an interest 
in the gov’t or public service, and 
devoting part of their lives to that 
important work. Only in this way 
can the people regain the reins of 
gov’t, become again the masters of 
their gov’t, and resume self-gov’t 
according to its original constitu- 
tional ideals. — H H ATKINSON, 
Forbes. 


one of the 


COwT—Debt—15 

The nat’l debt may reach the 
moon before any rocket ship does. 
—Old American News, hm, Old 
American Roofing Co. 
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HOME—16 

America lives mostly outside the 
home. All night your streets are 
crowded with cars. You have a 
profession known as “baby sitters.” 
Even in the house, where some- 
times you have to be, you aren't 
living in it but away. You are lis- 
tening and looking at something 
else—you have the radio on in one 
room, the television on in another 
You have roofs, yes, and a fairy- 
land of beautiful and useful things 
under them—everything that mon- 
ey can buy. But not many of you 
have what we Norwegians would 
call homes underneath your roofs 
Because homes you have to create 
out of yourselves, and for that you 
haven’t the time.—Dr KriIsTtEN O 
SoRHEIM, Inspector of Folk High 
Schools for Royal Norwegian Min- 
istry of Education, quoted in 
Partners. 


HUMAN NATURE—17 


Let’s call it humid nature—it’s 
all wet. Wildrooter, hm, Wild- 
root, Ltd. —— 
KINDNESS—18 

The finest autobiography any 
man can write is little words of 
kindness stored up in a loved one’s 
heart. BurRTON HIuis, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


LEADERSHIP—19 

Tne new policy of the U S is a 
constructive one — to build thru 
the free world the conditions not 
only of peace but of a good life 
The responsibility that rests upon 
us to lead, inspire and aid free 
men and free nations is heavier 
than any that has ever rested up- 
on any nation. It is also the great- 
est challenge ever offered to any 
nation to save its own life and its 
own soul.—Jos M Jones, The Fif- 
teen Wks (Viking). 


ee 








So rapid has been the growth of 
paperback books in what is termed 
the “quality” field, an exec of Co- 
lumbia University Press recently 
suggested playfully to Bennett 
Cerf that Random. House should 
advertise its Modern Library of 
classics under a new slogan, “Now! 
Quality paperbacks in _ hard 
covers!” 

You may recall that we told you 
some mo’s ago that the paper- 
backs were undergoing a quiet rev- 
olution; that you could presently 
anticipate less of the “chill and 
cheesecake;” less emphasis on sex 
and horror in cover illustrations. 
This trend is now becoming ap- 
parent. A glance at the racks will 
show rather clearly that publish- 
ers are toning down their art. Of 
course you will continue to see ex- 
amples of the seductive, the sordid 
and the sadistic. But these are 
neither as frequent nor as flagrant 
as a yr ago. 

Some part of this trend must be 
credited to what the Wall St Jnl 
calls the “upgrading” policy of the 
paperbacks. Publishers are bring- 


ing out better books in greater 
variety, and garbing them with 
more concern for the_ content. 
Leonard Leone, art director of 
Bantam Books, reflects the cur- 


rent thought in his discussion of 
a new cover design for Somerset 
Maugham’s Stranger in Paris. 
“None of this bosomy, tight-dress 
stuff,” he said. “This is a good 
novel and the new cover should 
demonstrate that fact.” 


A great story 
something. It takes time out 


is about 


for character. It moves. us. 
None of us has truly outgrown 
the child who pleads, “Tell 
me a story,” meaning, “Let me 
dream of myself as a hero, an 
object of love, or admiration, 
or envy.” The hits (are those 
stories which) give us an op- 
portunity for self - identifica- 
tion. — IrvING STONE, popular 
biographer, American Wkly. 
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There is, indeed, an interesting 
potential in a classified advertise- 
ment featured by the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune: “Tax and _ book- 
peeping service.” 


“ ” 


If you are a maker or vendor of 
“socially acceptable’ wares you 
may now have the unprecedented 
privilege of advertising your prod- 
uct in List of Society. This is the 
famed “social register” listing the 
“most prominent families of the 
nation.” Incidentally, the book is 
now available to the gen’l public 
at $18 a copy. Heretofore distribu- 
tion has been limited to the per- 
sons listed. The acceptance of ads, 
tho revolutionary here, is not 
without precedent. The venerable 
Burke’s Peerage, in England, ac- 
cepts a limited number of “high 
class” ads. 
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Agony At Andersonville 





Mackinlay Kantor’s new novel, 
Andersonville (due Oct 27), recalls 
the horrors of that Georgia Civil 
War prison camp just 90 yrs after 
camp supt Henry Wirz was 
hanged for murder (Nov 10, 1865). 
In 14 mo’s, nearly 14,000 of the 
50,000 Union troops under Capt 
Wirz’s “care” died from _ disease 
and starvation in Andersonville’s 
“10-acre hell”. Such suffering ap- 
palled even die-hard Southerners 
like Eliza Andrews, writing in her 
Wartime Jnl of a Georgia Girl: 


Father Hamilton said that at 
one time prisoners died at a rate 
of 150 daily. . . Dysentery was the 
most fatal disease . . the smell 
wes so horrible the good father 
says he was often obliged to rush 
from their presence. My heart 
aches for the poor wretches, Yan- 
kees tho they are, and I am afraid 
God will suffer some terrible retri- 
bution to fall upon us for letting 
such things happen. If the Yan- 
kees ever should come to south- 
west Georgia and go to Anderson 
and see the graves there, God 
have mercy on the land! Yet what 
can we do? The Yankees them- 
selves are really more to blame, 
for they won’t exchange prisoners, 
and our poor, hard-pressed Con- 
federacy has not the means to 
provide for them. . . Oh, what a 
horrible thing war is when 
stripped of all its pomp and cir- 
cumstance! 
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LIFE—Living—20 

Giving of yourself, learning to 
be tolerant, giving recognition and 
approval to others, remaining flex- 
ible enough to mature and learn— 
yields happiness, harmony, con- 
tentment and productivity. These 
are the qualities of a rich life, the 
bounteous harvest of getting along 
with people.—JacK C YEWELL, “The 
Other Man's Shoes,” Bulletin, hm, 
Lake Carriers’ Ass’n, 9-’55. 


MARRIED LIFE—21 

A seasoned wife is one who, be- 
fore she purchases perennials from 
the greenhouse, will first have her 
husband dig the holes—MAarcEeLENE 
Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


MODERN AGE—22 

The suburbs and the quest for 
status are shaping the American 
personality of the future as the 
frontier once shaped the American 
personality of the past. - CHAS 
ABRAMS, Forbidden Neighbors 
(Harper. 


MONEY—23 

You should have two aims—t 
make a little money first, then 
make a little money last.—Tit-Bits 
London 


POLITICS—24 

Politics is the art of the possible 
in the 20th Century. — Frances 
WILLIS, Ambassador from the U S 
to Switzerland, Gen’l Federation 
Clubwoman. 


POPULATION—25 

The U S population is 165,495,- 
000, including armed forces over- 
seas. This is an increase of 2,828,- 
000 or 1.7 per cent since last yr, 
and a gain of 14,362,000 or 9.5 per 
cent since the census of 1950.— 
Report of U S Census Bureau. 


ee ee 





American Education Wk 


“Cat Wk, 1955” 


Nov 6—Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President 95 yrs ago 
(1860), with Hannibal Hamlin as 
Vice-Pres (virtually strangers, the 
2 never met until mo’s after nom- 
ination). 


Nov. 7—155th anniv (1800) b of 
Platt R Spencer, originator of or- 
nate Spencerian handwriting pop- 
ular in Victorian era. . . In our 
lst cross-country exploration, the 
Lewis and Clark expedition 
reached the Pacific 150 yrs ago 
(1805), at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river 


Nov 8—The “free mail” franking 
privilege was granted to soldiers 
and Congressmen 180 yrs_ ago 
(1775). . . The Nat’l Academy of 
Design began as the N Y Drawing 
Ass’n 130 yrs ago (1825), headed 
by portraitist (ater telegraph in- 
ventor) Sam’l Morse. Frank- 
lin D Roosevelt made his political 
debut 45 yrs ago (1910) in a Style 
indicative of his future career—he 
won a state senatorial election in 
a Republican stronghold, a county 
which had gone Democratic only 
once in 54 yrs. 


Nov 9—The Committee of In- 
dustrial Organizations formed 
within the AFofL 20 yrs ago 
(1935); breaking away under John 
L Lewis and becoming a “Con- 
gress,” the CIO soon became a 
major union. A failure at keep- 


Week of 
Nov 6-12 


ing “peace in our time,” ex-Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain d 15 
yrs ago (1940) in war-torn Great 
Britain. 


Nov 10—Marine Corps Day. 
The “soldiers of the Navy” were 
founded 180 yrs ago (1775) when 
Congress ok’d forming of 2 Marine 
battalions. Confederate Capt 
Henry Wirz was hanged for war 
crimes 90 yrs ago (1865); he was 
brutal sup’t of infamous Ander- 
sonville Prison, where 13,737 Union 
POW’s died in 14 mo’s (Mackinlay 
Kantor’s Oct novel, Andersonville, 
retells story). 55 yrs ago (1900) 
the all-time Queens of the stage 
door Johnnies, the Floradora Sex- 
tette, lst appeared on Broadway. 


Nov 11—Veteran’s Day. . . Dis- 
covery of the cosmic ray was an- 
nounced to the scientific world 30 
yrs ago (1925). Popular com- 
poser Jerome Kern (Show Boat, 
Roberta, etc), d 10 yrs ago (1945). 


Nov 12—Yankee Gen’l Richard 
Montgomery took Montreal 180 yrs 
ago (1775) without firing a shot 
(but he predicted Canada wouldn’t 
be conquered till Quebec fell—and 
it mever did). . . 115th anniv 
(1840) b of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, eminent women’s rights cru- 
sader. . . In aftermath of “Black 
Sox” scandal, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis was named lst 
baseball commissioner 35 yrs ago 
(1920). 
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England, 
ing with commercial television, is 


currently experiment- 
giving the citizen a new experi- 
ence — dial twisting. He has a 
choice of a gov’t-controlled pro- 
gram or entertainment sponsored 
by an advertiser. 

In America, dial-twisting in ra- 
dio and television is an old story. 
It assures the individual great va- 
riety. But it certainly brings head- 
aches to network execs and to ad- 
vertisers who use these media. 

For a graphic example of 
mischief-making potential in pro- 
gramming we cite the popular 
$64,000 Question. A survey indi- 
cates that this program absorbs 
approx 74% of all television view- 
ers during its half-hr appearance 
on Tuesday evenings. This obvi- 
ously is a great boon for Revlon, 
the sponsor. But it is a toughie for 
rival networks who have the chore 
of selling this particular time seg- 
ment, and for the unfortunate 
advertisers who may have con- 
tracted well in advance for a time 
period that now yields only a 
trickle of interest instead of the 
anticipated flood of response. 


the 


This is not a new story. The 
$64,000 Question serves merely to 
emphasize a chronic’ condition. 


The result has been to launch a 
tug-of-war between CBS-TV, cur- 
rent holder of the bonanza, and 
NBC-TV, a strong contender for 
the capital prize when present 
contract expires in mid-’56 But 
by that time the public’s fickle 
fancy may have turned .elsewhere. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—26 

We know one businessman who 
is so insistent on maintaining high 
standards of courtesy and compet- 
ence in his organization, he asks 
people to call up or come in with 
all sorts of absurd requests—just 
to check up on the behavior of 
his office staff—Public Relations 
Newsletter. 


RECREATION—27 

Tne boy who has been exposed 
to the great outdoors rarely be- 
comes a delinquent. He’s going to 
be a sportsman. Your little girl 
will have one more attraction for 
the man of her dreams if she can 
add any healthy hobby string to 
her bow. And your wife—well, she 
will be a better pal after just one 


pleasant exposure to fishing wa- 
ters and the open sky.—Ray Ov- 
INGTON, “It’s a Family Affair,” 
Think, 9-’55. 

SCIENCE—28 

Scientific development, particu- 
larly new basic discoveries, re- 


quires complete freedom for the 
scientist to pursue his own curios- 
ities. It is only for the practical 
application of basic principles 
which have already been estab- 
lished that science can be blue- 
printed.—FRANZ ALEXANDER, Science 
Digest. 


SPEECH—Speaking—29 

The problem with speeches isn’t 
so much not knowing when to 
stop, as knowing when not to be- 
gin.— FRANCES RODMAN. 


“ ” 


The trovble with most after- 
dinner speakers is that they know 
how to talk—A A SCHILLING. 


@ . 


». @ 


STRENGTH—30 


Softness, my dear friend (said 
the philosopher) is strength. He 
opened his mouth and asked if his 
teeth were still there. He had lost 
all his molars. And is my tongue 
still there? he asked. It was. 
So, he says, my dear friend, the 
tongue outlasts the teeth because 
it yields and rolls and twists and 
avoids obstacles; it does not bite. — 
Lin YuTANGc, Looking Beyond 
(Prentice-Hall). 


THOUGHT—31 

The reason there are so few 
great philosophers today: Glasses, 
dentures and vitamins permit peo- 
ple to work or golf to such a ripe 
age, when they finally sit down to 
think, they are so old they haven’t 
anything left to think with—Wal! 
St Jnl. 


THRIFT—32 

The secret of financial 
is to spend what you have left 
after saving, instead of saving 
what is left after spending —Good 
Impressions. 


SUCCESS 


WORLD RELATIONS—33 

We (Americans) do 
any special wisdom or vision. We 
have merely been more fortunate 
than other peoples. . . We lack al- 
most entirely the capacity of put- 
ting ourselves in the place of oth- 
er peoples. The knowledge of the 
average citizen concerning the life 
and circumstances of other nations 
and peoples is primitive. (This ig- 
norance and indifference is en- 
countered) frequently enough even 
among those who occupy high 
places in our Gov’t.—LovuIs Brom- 
FIELD, From My Experience (Har- 
per & Bros). 


not have 





As we noted recently, it was 150 


yrs ago this wk (Oct 21, 1805) 
that Lord Nelson, in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, won his monumental 


victory—and lost his life. Ironical- 
ly, on the eve of that great anni- 
versary, comes word that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty has put its sole re- 
maining battleship in the “moth- 
ball fleet.” No British battleships 
are now in commission. 

Brushing teeth is a tedious task 
that for some may now be bright- 
ened if not lightened. Thru trade 
channels we learn that a laborat- 
tory has now perfected a _ tooth- 
paste available in 3 flavors—rye 
bourbon and scotch. And there’s 
talk that a 4th may be added: 
Extra Dry Martini. 

Well, the cigaret smokers are 
puffing again! And the Dep’t of 
Agriculture (in its “Tobacco Situ- 
ation” rep’t) concludes that the 
“main impact” of the lung cancer 
controversy has passed. According 
to this source, Americans over 15 
yrs of age will smoke an average 
of nearly 10 lbs of tobacco each 
in °55. This is 1.2% over last yr, 
but still 4.8% short of the ’53 rec- 
ord consumption. 

Chicago is undertaking a “po- 
liteness crusade” for cops handing 
out traffic tickets. In the new era 
an officer is supposed to. say: 
“Good evening, sir. I stopped you 
because you were exceeding the 
speed limit. May I see your driv- 
er’s license?” There is to be no 
more, “Hey, buddy! Where’s the 
fire?” 
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The manager of a circus drove 
wearily into a small town and 
parked his car in front of a little 
cafe. He got out and approached 
the only person visible at the mo- 
ment—an elderly farmer who had 
just driven up. 

“Friend,” said the circus man, 
“a giraffe has just escaped from 
our menagerie. Have you, by any 
chance, seen anything of the ani- 
mal around here?” 

“No,” said the old fellow. “No, I 
ain’t seen no gi-raffe, but I’ll tell 
ye what I did see, Mister, back 
there a piece: I seen a _long- 
necked piebald pony chewin’ off 
the tops o’ the trees!”—Dan BEN- 


NETT. a 
“Darling,” murmured the _ doc- 
tor’s bride, “aren’t the sky and 
moon and the clouds beautiful 
tonight?” 

“Yes,” ans’d the young medic 


dreamily. “Very interesting. I have 
been studying that cloud poised 
over the mountain peak. It’s ex- 
actly the color of a cirrhotic liver.” 
—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. b 


“ ” 


A woman had recently returned 


from a tour of Europe with her 
husband. Eager to hear all about 
her experiences, a friend asked: 
“Did you include Rome in your 
itinerary?” 

“I really don’t know,” she ex- 


plained, “you see, my husband al- 
ways bought the tickets.”—Arkan- 
sas Baptist. c 
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ou can use @ . 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HAROLD - ‘TUCKER 


A kindly old minister of my 
acquaintance was performing a 
Marriage ceremony in a 
crowded church. At a crucial 
moment a flower vase on a 
stand directly behind him sud- 


denly tipped forward. Water 
was spilled on the minister’s 
robe of office. It was a tense 


moment, but the minister 
calmly continued to the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. 


Later, during the 
the bride’s mother, after ex- 
pressing her appreciation, 
smilingly concluded, “Well, Dr 


reception, 





Rankin, they certainly can’t 
say you were a dry speaker 
today!” 

99 
Of the problems that confront 


U S aircraft engine designers and 
engineers, one of the most critical 
is weight. 


It is easy to imagine the relief 
then, of the design engineer of 
one aircraft engine builder who 
on a recent vacation trip visited 
huge Boulder Dam in Arizona and 
observed a small metal plate at- 
tached to the lower section of a 
several-story-high turbine weigh- 
ing hundreds of tons. 

The plate was inscribed: “This 
turbine is not licensed for installa- 
tion in aircraft.”—Planes. d 


eens: 


> ° € 


a 


Cy Baron, of the Composer 
night club, tells about the 2 hun- 
gry termites arguing about dinner 

“Let’s go eat a house,” says one. 

“Nah,” says the other, “let’s try 


something different. Let’s go eat 
a pagoda.” 
“What for?” asks the Ist. “You 


know that every time you eat Chi- 
nese food you’re hungry again in 
an hr.”—Ros’r SYLVESTER, Chicago 
Tribune-N Y News Syndicate. e 


“ ” 


“How long have you been mar- 


ried?” a woman asked an ac- 
quaintance. 

“Twenty odd vrs,” repl’d the 
other. 

The lst woman looked puzzled. 


“Why do you call them odd?” she 
wanted to know. And the other 
weman said calmly, “Wait till you 
see my husband.”—L & N Mag, 
hm, Louisville & Nashville Ry. f 


For a time it became necessary 
to house both men and women 
students in the same dormitory at 
a small college, but the men were 
strictly forbidden to visit the wom- 
en’s section. One day, however, a 
student was caught on forbidden 
territory. The dean said sternly, 
“Well, Mr Smith, this first offence 
will cost you 50c, the next 75c, and 
so on until the fine reaches $5.” 

Then the student, by no means 
a shy one, asked: “Pardon me, sir, 


but what does a_ season ticket 
cost?” — Frankfurter Illustrierte, 
Germany (QuvuorTeE translation). g 


A diplomat is a person who can 
keep a c-.vil tongue in his cheek.— 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 


When a fellow is looking for 
trouble, his best bet is to go right 
home.—Vesta M KELLY. 


Nowadays there are only 2 kinds 
of motorists—those who have auto 
insurance and those who have ac- 
cidents—_Cy N PEACE. 


” 


For every girl who has _ the 
curves, there’s a boy who has the 
angles.— FRANCIS O WALSH. 


We suppose it’s true that 2 can 
live just as cheaply as one—pro- 
vided, of course, you happen to be 


a couple of nudists on a strict 
diet. — P-K_ Sideliner, hm, Peter 
Kuntz Co. 

Dieting: ex-pounding. — MARCE- 


LENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


A fool and his money are soon 


spotted. — Wildrooter, hm, Wild- 
root, Ltd. 
Another worry about the juve- 


nile problem: We're living so fast 
these days, 2nd childhood may ar- 
rive sooner.—Chicago Tribune. 
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“One patient I had,” said the 
young doctor, home for a holiday, 
“was very weak and ill. Nothing 
but a holiday in the South would 
have cured him. It was sunshine 
he wanted—plenty of sun. But he 
was very poor, so I had to find 
some other way.” 

“What did you do?” 
listeners. 

“Hypnotism,” was the reply. “I 
had a large sun painted on the 
ceiling of his room, and by sug- 
gestion made him think it was the 
real sun pouring down on him. In 
a very short time he was practi- 
cally well. Then suddenly, he 
died.” 

“Then it really failed after all?” 

“No. It wasn’t a failure. He died 
of sunstroke.”—Oral Hygiene. h 


asked his 


“ ” 


The uncle growled, “You boys of 
today think too much about mon- 
ey. Do you know what I was get- 
ting when I married your aunt?” 


“No,” snickered his nephew, “and 
I bet you didn’t either.”—Wood- 
men of the World Mag. i 


Three old ladies in a home for 
the mentally unbalanced were sit- 
ting on the porch passing the 
time of day. Finally one said: 
“You know what I wish? I wish a 
big, strapping he-man would come 
here and start making love to us.” 


The 2nd one turned to the 3rd 
one and said excitedly, “Gertie 
ain’t going to be with us long. 


She’s beginning to talk sense.”— 
Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Coop- 
erage Industries of America. j 
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A woman went to see a psychi- 
atrist concerning her husband who 
refused all medical attention. “He 
has awfully queer ideas, doctor,” 
she stated, and launched into a 
15-min recital of his vagaries. The 
weary psychiatrist waited for her 
to run out of breath. Finally she 
said: “And the worst thing of all 
is that he thinks he is Henry the 
Eighth. Is that serious?” 


“Only,” repl’d the doctor, “if he 


thinks you are Anne _ Boleyn.’’— 
FRANCES RODMAN. k 
Two friends met after a long 


separation. “Is your married life 
a happy one?” asked the lst man 
To, 


repl’d the other. “I mar- 
ried the woman of my dreams 
She is as beautiful as the day I 
married her. Her hands are al- 


ways white and soft. Her hair is 
never untidy, and her dresses are 
always the latest.” 


“So you don’t regret it.” 


“No. But I am getting pretty 
tired of eating in restaurants.’- 
Capper’s Wkly. ] 


Television 
being 


is often described as 


educational children 
true. If you take a 


check, you'll find that 


for 
This is very 
quick they 
know: 

The meaning 


best thing 


the 
sore throat is a 
cigaret: beer is no good unless it’s 
light baseball 
never eat oatmeal 


of deodorant; 
for a 
and dry; players 
break- 
is so good for 


during 


fast; candy you: 
little girls need home permanents. 


—Mill Creek (Pa) Leader. m 


’ ° & 


Rep Brooks Hays (D-Ark) has 
just ret’d from a visit to his 6-yr- 


old granddaughter, dejected. 
Shortly before he visited his 
daughter’s family, the paternal 
grandfather had been there and 
had built a chair for the grand- 


daughter. “I’m a very lucky little 
girl,” the child told Grandfather 
Hays. “I have one granddaddy who 
is a Congressman and one grand- 
daddy who is smart.” — QUOTE 
Washington Bureau. n 





Maybe They Aren't All Human 


According to anthropologists, 
there are more than 3000 forms of 
mammals in North America, and 
only four of these are human: 
Caucasians, Negroes, Asians, and 
American Indians.—News item. 


I’ve great respect for scientists 
And hark to what they’ve said. 
This once, however, I confess 
I shake my troubled head 


They’re doubtless right in speak- 
ing of 

Three thousand forms of mam- 
mals, 


As different as cows from cats 
And kangaroos from camels. 


And yet I find it hard to think 
Four types account for man. 
I’ve tried to make some sense of 

this 
But really doubt I can. 


It may be true that human forms 
Are limited to four. 
But I’ve been to the beach, and I 
Would swear that there are 
more. 


A correspondent writes that on 
a Downer Ave Milwaukee bus the 
other day, he noticed one of those 
church-sponsored car cards urging 
people to mend their ways, with 
the slogan: “Go Back to God.” 
Right underneath was another 
message, this one from the Trans- 
port Company: “A little farther 
back, please.”"—Milwaukee Jnl. 0 


“After the Egyptian princess 
found the little baby boy named 
Moses in the bulrushes, who do 
you suppose she got to take care 
of him?” asked the Sunday school 
teacher. 


Repl’d one little girl: “A baby 
sitter.”—You. p 
Arthur Godfrey, ardent admirer 


of the Air Force, was reminiscing 
the other day about the bravery 
of one particularly daring squad- 
ron sent to spread propaganda 
leaflets over Berlin one night dur- 
ing World War II. 

All planes returned safely to 
their base, except one. The pilots 
hung around nervously awaiting 
the missing mbr. Dawn came—but 
still no plane. Finally, thru the 
stillness, the engines were heard. 
As the pilot landed, the operations 
officer ran up and demanded, 
“Where have you been, anyway?” 

“Just doin’ my duty, sir,” ans’d 
the boy. “I delivered all the 
pamphlets.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, how long 
does it take to drop a few bundles 
of leaflets?” 

“Drop ’em?” gasped the pilot. “I 
was pushing ’em under doors!”— 
E E KENYON, American Wkly. q 
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gto 
Don LopER, Hollywood dress de- 
signer: “A woman needs 2 things 
for a good wardrobe: time to shop 


and the will power to buy ONLY 


the exact outfit she wants.” 1-Q-t 
“ ” 


RHONDA FLEMING, shapely (37”- 
24”-37") actress, dismayed at sta- 
tistics of supposedly “average U §S 
woman” (35"-29"-39", 133 lbs): “It 
looks like the littl woman is 
shrinking into an _ upside-down 
cake.” 2-Q-t 

“a ” 


sheriff Par Corrican, Omaha, 
Neb, when informedthat city di- 
rectory doesn’t list. his address 
among courthouse offices: “Most 
of the people we do business with 
know where we are. The problem 
is in locating them.” 3-Q-t 





The amount of muscle 


patient’s history, symptoms, and 
electrocardiographic readings. But 
these are not always conclusive. A 
new laboratory test gives a clearer 
picture of damage than has here- 
tofore been possible. 

The test is based on a chemical 
substance which appears in the 
blood stream after heart muscle 
damage caused by blocking of a 
coronary artery. Some of the cells 
in the damaged muscle die; the 
system begins at once to repair 
and clean up the dead cell area. 
The chemical, called transaminase, 
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plays a part in the cleaning-up 
process. The am’t of transaminase 
appearing in the blood is consid- 
ered a measure of how much 
cleaning must be done, and in- 
versely a measure of how much 
damage has occured. In coronary 
cases transaminase sometimes in- 
creases 10 or more times above 
normal. 

The Sloan-Kettering Institute, in 
N Y C, 1st worked with this test 
several yrs ago. A_ spectrophoto- 
metric method of measuring blood 
and transaminase was developed, 
and recently tests have been com- 
pleted successfully on 400 patients 
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